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GRAND LAKE, TEXAS. 


HE beauties of nature are, fortunately, not confined toa 
few chosen spots. In every country may be found some 
variety of scenery to enchant the eye and stimulate the imagi- 
nation. Even in the desert, where the endless plain oppresses 
the beholder with a sense of monotony and waste, the change- 
able sky takes on a multitude of tender hues, and the mirage 
sets its delusive wonder before the expectant traveler. But 
wherever there is a variety of surface and vegetation, there the 
beauties of the landscape are worth continual study; the effects 
wrought by light and shade falling upon growths of many 
hues, the contrasts of land and water, the grouping of ma- 
jestic and graceful outlines, and the infinite charms of the 
foliage—these features of a landscape are not so uncommon 
that we need go to Switzerland to view them. The scenery 
of the Rhine, so justly celebrated, is not unequaled; the gran- 
deur of Swiss mountains, however impressive, is suggested by 
many a hilly range in our own country. 

One great mistake, not unfrequently made by those who 
travel in foreign countries, is the neglect of that self-education 
in taste and judgment which is an indispensable prerequisite 
to the appreciation either of nature or art. People visit the 
Scotch and Italian lakes, and join in the chorus of praise which 
celebrates their beauty, but are obliged to admit that, after all, 
they were not so greatly impressed as they expected to be. 
They catch the contagion of admiration, and they do also gain 
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much by devoting a few holiday weeks to the observation of 
natural beauty. They are better able, through this excep- 
tional cultivation, to perceive the charms that clothe the land- 
scape of their own homes. But how much keener would have 
been their enjoyment, had they learned to study the surround- 
ings of their native towns. The delight of beholding Swiss 
and Italian scenery is wonderfully increased by the habit of 
observing everything, however “common.” The careless ob- 
server can hardly credit the enthusiasm of a careful one. The 
latter sees what the former does not. The ordinary becomes 
illuminated the moment that we view it with a sensitive eye. 
Among the woods and hills of any of our States may be 
found pictures well worth the pencil of the artist, and which 
may be a continual joy to those unnumbered thousands who 
make no claim to artistic culture. Such an one is that which 
we have made the subject of our frontispiece. GRAND LAKE 
is in Montgomery County, Texas, a region by no means unin- 
viting to the settler, inasmuch as its material advantages are 
supplemented by that luxuriant beauty of vegetation which 
belongs to the Southern country. The surface is undulating, 
broken here and there by streams, and covered with a heavy 
growth of pine, oak, hickory, and black walnut. The spaces 
cleared by the cultivator are occupied chiefly with cotton, corn, 
sugar-cane, and fruit trees. The good soiland warm climate, 
tempered by the breeze from the Gulf of Mexico, induce the 
cultivation of a wide variety of the latter. Thus are sup- 
plied the conditions of that quiet but ever-changing beauty 
that belongs to a region favored by nature and not yet de- 
spoiled by man. 





NEWS FROM STANLEY.—After a long silence, during which 
much anxiety had been felt about him, this enterprising ex- 
plorer writes from the c'strict of Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika. 
The letters received and published in the Mew York Herald 
are five in number, and contain a narrative of Stanley’s adven- 
tures from June, 1875, when he was last heard from, to April 
26, 1876, when he was within fifteen days’ march of Ujiji. The 
first, written July 29, 1875, gives an account of his voyage from 
M’tesa’s capital to his camp at the southern end of Victoria 
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Lake, near the Shimeeyu River. He not only encountered 
violent and dangerous storms, but he and his party narrowly 
escaped massacre at the hands of the savage natives of Bum- 
bireh, a large island on the western side of the lake. The 
second letter, written seventeen days later, describes his return, 
with his whole party, to Uganda (M’tesa’s kingdom), and the 
punishment inflicted on the savages of Bumbireh by the way. 
An interval of five months elapsed before his third letter was 
written. During this period, by the friendly aid of M’tesa, 
who furnished him with a large escort of Uganda spearmen, 
he crossed the country to the Albert Lake, traversing the lofty, 
mountainous region of Gambaragara, which was only seen by 
Speke in the distance. The latter estimated the altitude of 
the highest peak at ten thousand feet above the sea; but 
Stanley scaled the highlands dividing the two great lakes, and 
there discovered a new tribe of natives, of whom we only learn 
as yet that they are “pale-faced.” This expression must not 
be taken too literally, yet the discovery is of very great inter- 
est in an ethnological point of view. 





THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


ITH especial reference to its use in school and lecture 
rooms, we call attention to a heating and _ venti- 
lating apparatus on exhibition at “the Centennial” Annex- 
Main Building. It will be unnecessary to refer in detail to 
the deleterious effects traceable to bad air. Subjected to its 
blighting influences, preachers become invalids and congrega- 
tions are stupefied ; judges on the bench and advocates at the 
bar sink with vertigo; witnesses and jurymen faint in their 
seats ; teachers languish, and children degenerate and perish. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to exaggerate the deplorable con- 
sequences—physiological, pathological, and psychological— 
growing out of imperfect ventilation and faulty methods of 
heating. 

Avoiding all discussion of conflicting theories, we maintain 
that the value of any mode of ventilation may be fairly meas- 
ured by its capacity to wholly renew the atmosphere, in any 
given room or building, within certain requisite limitations of 
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time. Owing to the vicissitudes of climate, we are compelled, 
for protection from cold and dampness, to live in snugly in- 
closed dwellings; but, with reprehensible zeal, we have endeav- 
ored to hermetically seal our houses by means of air-tight 
joints, double doors and windows, weather-strips, and other 
objectionable devices, which have for their object the exclu- 
sion of that life-giving element, fresh air, which is just as 
essential to the development and maintenance of a sound 
mental and physical condition as the very food we eat. For 
the sake of mere temporary bodily comfort, we have thought- 
lessly adopted measures which seriously jeopardize health and 
life ; and, what is still worse, we have become so habituated to 
the use of these pernicious arrangements that the trump of 
the destroying angel, heralding sickness and death, scarcely 
serves to arouse the public mind from the apathy into which 
it has sunk. 

Enlightened by the persistent efforts of sanitarians, we have 
of late made more or less effort in our schools to correct these 
evils. We have, in some instances, been induced to resort to 
costly and complicated appliances, necessitating the vigilant 
attention of a scientific expert, or of a ventilating engineer, to 
keep them in running order, and even then we have often 
suffered bitter disappointment; again, we have attempted to 
divert ourselves by employing various insignificant and toy- 
like contrivances, which have proved quite inefficient. 

If we would preserve vigor and health, we must either live 
out of doors or bring “ out-of-doors ” in to live with us. How- 
ever much children might be discomforted out of doors, it is 
certain they would never be asphyxiated there for lack of fresh 
air. 

The traditional fireplace ventilates rooms with a certainty 
as absolute as the fact that water, unobstructed, will run down 
hill, and the only plausible reason for its abandonment has 
been its deficiency in heating power, and its extravagance in 
the combustion of fuel. The circulation of air, in a room con- 
taining an open fire, may be compared to the flow of a pond of 
living water, which constantly renews itself, always remaining 
sweet and pure as its source of supply. 

Air and water are both fluids, and both obey, with automatic 
certainty, that hydro-dynamic law which compels all fluids ta 
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seek a level according to relative specific gravity. Heat works 
wonders here as well as elsewhere ; it is one of the omnipotent 
forces. We are taught by modern philosophy, that “heat is a 
mode of motion,’ and that “heat and motion are transform- 
able forces.” We know that heated air travels in an ascending 
current as naturally as water falls, and when we reflect, we find 
that all air currents, from simple draughts in chimney flues to 
“gentle zephyrs”’ and bolder breezes ; from the stately trade- 
winds which waft the navies of the globe, to the gale, the 
tempest, and the irresistible hurricane which strands them, all 
move in obedience to that universal law, fluzds seek their level 
according to specific gravity. The bag of hydrogen, rising by its 
levity amid the surrounding air, obeys the same immutable 
law of gravitation which causes the apple to drop from the 
tree. Whatever exceptions appear to our limited comprehen- 
sion, nature never, deviates from her orderly course. The 
necessary conditions being provided, no matter how trivial the 
incident, nor how stupendous the crisis, a Power, which never 
falters nor fails, guides to a constant and unerring result. No 
matter how complicated nor how cunning the human device, 
water, of its own gravity, can never be made to run up hill, 
and, for quite analogous reasons, many intricate human inven- 
tions relating to ventilation have utterly failed. 

We illustrate, by comparison, a simple method of ventila- 
tion, which, when properly applied, can never fail, because jt is 
in complete harmony with natural law. Set up on enda batrel, 
having a tube inserted from above downward, and extending 
nearly to the bottom, with a faucet in the side near the top. 
Pour water into the tube and it falls to the bottom, filling the 
barrel gradually—the fluid always level—from below upward, 
until it reaches the faucet, through which it flows and falls to 
the ground. By continued pouring a constant stream may be 
established. ; 

Invert this process, and cause heated air to flow into a 
room, instead of pouring water into a barrel, the room having 
an opening into the chimney flue near the floor—a fireplace 
instead of faucet at top of barrel—and what will be the result ? 
The heated air will rise to the ceiling because of its levity— 
levity being gravity inverted—and spread itself there in a level 
stratum extending from end to end. For every cubic foot of air 
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thusintroduced an equivalent in bulk will hasten its escape from 
below through the fireplace into the chimney. In this way the 
room will fill itself from above 
downward, giving a uniform 
temperature everywhere upon 
the same plane, thus estab- 
lishing a constant flow and 
current from a source as in- 
exhaustible as the ocean of 
air outside, renewing all the 
atmosphere in the room with 
a frequency exactly propor- 
tionate to the volume of the 
current. 

The sectional cut of the 
fire on the hearth illustrates 
this method in a practical 
form, and shows its manner 
of introducing, heating, cir- 
culating, and exhausting the 
air. 

As will be seen, it, in fact, 
is a double stove with two 
distinct currents: one, made 
up of the products of combustion, together with air, which 
is being constantly drawn into it from the room, escaping 
into the chimney; the other, actively circulating through the 
air-chamber, and delivering into the room an ample supply of 
moderately warmed fresh air for bodily comfort and respira- 
tion. It is preferable to use this heating apparatus with an 
out-door connection; but when set in the room, like any 


common stove or fireplace, it has superior sanitary advan- 
tages. 























Wherever it is used the air always remains sweet and pure 
as the source from which it is obtained, and the temperature 
of a room, whatever its dimensions, is found by thermometers 
to be practically uniform from end to end. It burns any kind 
of fuel, and has been thoroughly tested by years of practical 


experience, and has received the sanction of the best authori- 
ties. 
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LESSONS TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 
No. I. 


OST of you are fond of books of travels, and if the books 
have pictures to illustrate the tales, you like them all 
the better. 

Please begin by thinking that these lessons are simply so 
many little tales which we shall tell you, not forgetting to put 
in plenty of pictures; and you will start with the notion that 
we shall spend some pleasant hours together, which we on our 
part will try to make come true. Our travels, as a rule, will 
not be far away; but we shall come across curious things, and 
see pictures of very different kinds. As we wish you not only 
to understand the tales, but to take pleasure in doing so, we 
shall try to avoid big words, and try to make things very easy. 
Of course, we wish you to think for yourselves; but, as far as 
possible, we will show you how to think with the least trouble. 
We shall talk of things which you see happen around you every 
day, such as ships sailing on the sea, and balloons floating in 
the air; and shall give the reasons why they can do these 
things, and what makes the rain fall and the wind blow, and a 
great many other curious things. As we have a great deal be- 
fore us to look at, we shall find the best plan is to look at 
one thing at a time, and to look at it carefully. 

You know that everything which you see about you takes 
up a certain amount of room or space, some things very little, 
some things, houses for instance, a great deal of room. Besides 
this, you know quite well that if there was a house on a par- 
ticular piece of land, you could not build another house on the 
same spot of ground, unless you pulled down the first house; 
or, if a book was on the table, you would have to remove it 
before you could lay another book in the same place; in other 
words, you cannot have two things in precisely the same place at one 
time. It may strike you as very ridiculous to mention a thing 
which is so plain; but there are some other examples of this 
which are ot so plain. For instance, when you put your 
hand into water, at first sight it may seem that your hand and 
the water are in the same space at one time. We will, how- 
, ever, by an illustration, prove to you that when you put your 

hand in water, a quantity of water, which takes up precisely the» 
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same amount of room your hand does, is pushed out of the 
way. 

First of all, we have on the table a small glass vessel con- 
taining water; from the side of this vessel a small tube pro- 
jects. Ifthe vessel should be filled above this little tube with 
water, the water would run out till it got down to its exact 
level. (Fig. 1, a.) 





The water has now dripped out and got down to this level. 
Here, again, is a round piece of wood, a small cylinder, with a 
piece of wire in one end to serve as handle. (Fig. 1, 6.) The 
little piece of wood is varnished, to save it from getting wet 
when put in the water. Lastly, here is a glass tube, stopped up 
at one end by a cork; and you see that when the wooden 
cylinder is put into the glass tube, it fills it exactly. The 
space inside the glass tube is the same as the room taken up 
in the air by the wooden cylinder. (Fig. 1,¢.) Now look 
carefully at what we do with these things. Without disturb- 
ing the tin vessel, we place the glass tube on the table just 
underneath the little tin tube ; then holding the wooden cylin- 
der by the wire handle, we very cautiously press it down into 
the water in the tin vessel, being specially careful not to make 
any waves, till the top of the cylinder has sunk below the 
surface of the water. While we do this, you notice that water 
is running into the glass tube; and after a few seconds you 
further notice that the little glass is quite full. No more, no 
less. Remembering how matters were arranged before we 
began, we think you will have no difficulty in seeing that, as 
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the wooden cylinder was pressed down, a quantity of water was 
pressed up (otherwise it could not have run out of the tube), — 
and that, having collected this water that was pressed up, we 
found it took up the same space that the wooden cylinder did. 
From which you see that the water and the cylinder could not 
occupy the same space at one time. One of them had to give 
place to the other. 

We will now show that even the air we breathe is subject to 
the same rule. To prove this, we shall adopt a very similar 
kind of illustration, availing ourselves once more of water 


Fic. 2. 
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This large glass vessel (Fig. 2, a) you see is more than half 
filled with water. Into the water we plunge this ordinary drink- 
ing-glass (Fig. 2, B), mouth downward. Instead of the water 
occupying the drinking-glass -in company with the air, you 
notice that this air, light as it is, is well able to keep the water 
outside. On looking very closely at the inner glass, you will 
see that just a little water has made its way in; the reason of 
this is, that the pressure of the water makes the air take up 
rather less room. However, you need not trouble yourselves 
about this point just now, as you will have an opportunity, 
in another lesson, of examining about this more completely. 
For the present, you have seen that a certain quantity of air 
really occupies space, just as a solid piece of wood does. This . 
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is the reason that people can go down to the bottom of the sea 
in diving-bells, a diving-bell being nothing but a large iron ves- 
sel turned mouth downward, and called a “ bell” because the 
first shape tried was that of a bell. To avoid any water being 
forced into the bell by the pressure of the water at great 
depths, and also to give those in the bell more air to breathe, 
it is necessary to pump in air from above water through a hose. 
Now if any one were to ask you how it is that water doe: 
not get into a diving-bell, notwithstanding its mouth being 
open, you would be able to tell them that it is because ¢wo 
_ things cannot be in one place at the same time, and that while 
the bell is filled with air it cannot also be filled with water. 


ee 





MOTIVE IN TEACHING. 


*O work for a salary alone is a degrading experience for a 
teacher. In all kinds of work the motive has much to do 
with the quality of the performance; but in those which call 
into exercise the intellectual and moral faculties, a defect in the 
purpose is especially productive of evil in the result. A man 
may break stone or saw wood, impelled only by the desire to 
retain the patronage of his employer and to support his own 
family, and yet maintain an evenness in his mechanical labor 
that shall answer all requirements. But the author who is 
chiefly animated by the vision of dollars and cents is rightly 
named a hack-writer, and the school-teacher who dreams only 
of pecuniary compensation is thereby disqualified for her high 
charge. She is certain to betray this moral incapacity, sooner 
or later, and to destroy whatever usefulness she may be intel- 
lectually capable of. 

We call to mind certain instances which may seem to illus- 
trate the evils of perfunctory teaching better than an imaginary 
case. Miss L. had received a good English education and a 
number of “accomplishments” at a reputable seminary in a 
New-England State. Ske had a good mind, an amiable tem- 
per, and not a little energy and tact. What she seemed to 
lack ordinarily was contentment. Her father failed in business 
‘about the time her “ education was completed,” and, as there 
were younger children to be educated, and the desirable young 
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man did not immediately make his appearance, she was forced 
to do something for her own support. To teach seemed to be 
the only “respectable” business available ; she therefore applied 
to the committee of a neighboring town, and obtained an en- 
gagement to teach a summer school. At first the novelty of 
the employment and a vague desire to succeed enabled her 
to interest herself in her work. It was not until her second 
engagement that her zeal began to flag, that she tired of the 
drudgery of repetition, and became impatient of the difficulties 
that beset a teacher’s career. To get through each day’s task 
without conspicuous failure soon grew to be, apparently, her 
‘sole ambition. The visiting committee-man marked the falling 
off. He saw the cessation of originating power, of vigilance in 
securing the respect and affection of pupils, of ambition to rise 
above the requirements of mere routine. He had his own 
theory of this deterioration, and tried to awaken in the 
young lady a higher degree of conscientiousness. Hespoke to 
her kindly of what there was to commend in her administration, 
and then added, “I presume you wish to excel in your profes- 
sion, and will therefore welcome any criticisms that I may 
make.’ The look which she gave him did not need the words 
that accompanied it. ‘Mr. M., I don’t profess to be a 
teacher at all; I’m only trying to help pa along.” 

Here was candor, certainly ; and when the gentleman after- 
ward quizzed one of her pupils about the teacher, and received 
for a reply, “‘She don’t care much about us anyway,” he was 
not astonished. Miss L. was one of that too numerous class 
who look upon temporary employment as having less claim for 
thoroughness than what they regard as permanent duties. 
With most young teachers, marriage comes as the termination 
of ashort career. Teaching, meanwhile, is their refuge from 
idleness and poverty. But while this is inevitable, it ought 
not to imply carelessness or indifference. The motive which 
prompts to worthy action must be unselfish ; the bramble bush 
will not bear grapes or figs. To make our work “ for a liveli- 
hood ” also fruitful of advantage to our kind is a necessary am- 
bition. There is no high success or noble character without it. 
How degrading the mercenary motive is will more fully appear 
in the narrative that follows: 

Mr. W., a college student, was obliged to work his way 
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through college, and adopted the usual expedient of teaching 
school each winter. He secured an academy, in the town of 
B., at somewhat higher wages than is usually paid in that 
part of the country. He was not openly neglectful of his. 
duties, but, having his eye fixed upon the amount of compensa- 
tion, he chiefly cultivated the art of making a popular impres- 
sion. He made much of reading, declamation, and recitation ;. 
and, althuugh his classes in arithmetic, grammar, history, and 
geography hardly ever made a creditable appearance, he never 
failed to dazzle visitors with a fine display of some kind, which 
entertained them so well that they forgot what they had come 
for. His examinations were very much one-sided, but the 
showy parade of elocutionary gymnastics took up so much 
time that the failures in geography and arithmetic were over- 
looked. To please the parents was his first and last aim; and 
to this he‘sacrificed even the self-respect upon which perma- 
nent success is founded. Some of the older scholars saw through 
this shallow performance, but they were restrained from ob- 
jection by persistent, though quiet, favoritism. The teacher 
who succeeded Mr. W. found that the spirit of insubordination, 
which had been thus far repressed, was ready to break out in 
violence, unless submission were purchased by unworthy con- 
cessions. The trustees did not wholly approve this young 
man’s course, but the plaudits of the parents made it difficult 
to oppose the headstrong pedagogue. However, he knew 
enough to seek an engagement elsewhere before his popularity 
waned, and the weak-backed trustees, glad to get rid of him, 
compromised by furnishing him with a first-class commendation 
as a successful teacher. 

This may seem an extreme case, but it only shows the tend- 
ency of the mercenary motive when unbalanced by a desire to 
do thorough work for the sake of direct benefit to the pupils 
themselves. A conscientious teacher cannot close his eyes to 
the wide-reaching responsibility of his position. -To-day’s. 
recitations signify not only so much information stored in the 
minds of so many children, but also the confirmation or im- 
pairing of right habits, the development of a true thirst for 
knowledge, the acquirement of mental power, and the govern- 
ment of youthful moods and fancies. A teacher who thinks. 
it of no importance how a child learns a lesson, if it is only 
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able to recite well, has but a poor conception of her duty. A 
teacher who allows a pupil to drag through a term’s studies as 
through a necessary routine, involving no spontaneous interest, 
or personal satisfaction, is only half awake to the responsibili- 
ties of her position. A teacher who can teach nothing of self- 
control, is only half qualified to teach facts. The desire to get 
through a term without discredit is not sufficient. By far the 
most valuable part of a teacher’s influence and accomplish- 
ment will not be immediately appreciated, either by parents or 
pupils. The stimulus imparted to dull scholars does not bear 
fruit at once. The correct habits of thought and work which 
a painstaking teacher cultivates in her pupils, may not be re- 
cognized at their value until those pupils are grown up. On 
the other hand, the lack of all power of application, the indif- 
ference to true culture, and the limiting of education to the 
period of attendance upon school, which so often characterize 
graduates, both of lower and higher schools, are generally due 
to that low estimate of a teacher’s duty which is associated 
with ‘helping pa,” with temporary expedients for personal 
profit. 

Every teacher ought to be, for the time she is employed, a 
“ professional” teacher, wholly intent upon inspiring the chil- 
dren with a love for knowledge, and upon studying their vari- 
ous capacities, habits, and tempers. If she persist in such 
efforts, she will reap a reward greater than any other success. 
Nor will she fail to accomplish ultimate good, though she teach 
but one or two terms in the same school. The teacher who 
“wakes up”’a single pupil to a true idea of what it is to study, 
has wrought an amount of good which figures cannot express. 

L. 
cities 

POPULAR education is the hope of the republic. I trust that 
the time is not far distant when all the people will acquiesce 
in sustaining the common schools, and when they who ask a 
division of the school fund will yield to the genius of republi- 
canism, and be satisfied to give religious instruction and enjoy 
religious worship in the family and in-the church, while the 
State, with a sovereign impartiality, shall perform its great, 
duty of making education universal through the best system 
of common schools the world ever saw.— Fudge Taft. 
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PROF. HUXLEY'ON EDUCATION. 


N his address at the John Hopkins University, Prof. Huxley 

made some valuable suggestions regarding the conduct of 

education, and also spoke with graceful candor of the future of 
America. We give a few choice extracts. 

“In my experience of life atruth which sounds very much 
like a paradox has often asserted itself, viz., that a man’s 
worst difficulties begin when he is able to do as he likes. So 
long as aman is struggling with obstacles, he has an excuse for 
failure or shortcoming; but when fortune removes them all, and 
gives him the power of doing as he thinks best, then comes 
the time of trial. There is but one right, and the possibilities 
of wrong are infinite. I doubt not that the trustees of the 
John Hopkins University felt the full force of this truth when 
they entered on the administration of their trust a year and a 
half ago; and I can but admire the activity and resolution 
which have enabled them, aided by the able President whom 
they have selected, to lay down the great outlines of their plan, 
and carry it thus far into execution. It is impossible to study 
that plan without perceiving that great care, forethought, and 
sagacity have been bestowed upon it, and that it demands the 
most respectful consideration. I have been endeavoring to see 
how far the principles which underlie it are in accordance with 
those which have been established in my own mind by much 
and long-continued thought upon educational questions. 

“Most wise and sagacious seems to me the determination 
not to build for the present. It has been my fate to see great 
educational funds fossilize into mere bricks and mortar in the 
petrifying springs of architecture, with nothing left to work 
them. A great warrior is said to have made a desert and called 
it peace. Trustees have sometimes made a palace, and called 
it a university. If I may venture to give advice in a region 
which lies out of my proper competency, I would say that 
whenever you do begin to build, get an honest bricklayer, and 
make him build you just such rooms as you really want, 
leaving ample space for expansion ; and a century hence, when 
the Baltimore and Ohio shares are at 1,000 premium, and you 
have endowed all the professors you need, and built all your 
laboratories, and have the best museum and the finest library 
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that can be imagined—then, if you have a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars you don’t know what to do with, send foran archi- 
tect and tell him to put upa facade. If American is similar to 
English experience, any other course will probably lead you 
into having some stately structure, good for your architect’s 
fame, but not in the least what you want. 

“Under one aspect, a university is a particular kind of edu- 
cational institution, and the views which we may take of the 
proper nature of a university are corollaries from those which 
we hold respecting education in general. I think it should be 
admitted that the school should prepare for the university, and 
that the university should crown the edifice the foundations 
of which are laid inthe schools... University education should 
not be something distinct from elementary education, but 
should be the natural outgrowth and development of the 
latter. Now, I havea very clear conviction as to what ele- 
mentary education ought to be; what it readily may be when 
properly organized, and what I think it will be before many 
years have passed over our heads in England and in America. 
Such education should enable an average boy of fifteen or 
sixteen to read and write his own language with ease and 
accuracy, and with a sense of literary excellence derived from 
the study of our classic writers; to have a general acquaint- 
ance with the history of his own country and with the great 
laws of social existence; to have acquired the rudiments of 
physical science, and a fair knowledge of elementary arithme- 
tic and geometry. He should have obtained an acquaintance 
with logic rather by example than by precept, while the ac- 
quirement of the elements of music and drawing should have 
been pleasure rather than work. It may sound strange to 
many ears if I venture to maintain the proposition that a 
young person educated thus far has had a liberal, though per- 
haps not a full, education. It seems to me that such training 
as that to which I have referred may be termed liberal with 
perfect accuracy in both the senses in which that word is em- 
ployed. In the first place, it isliberal in breadth. It extends 
over the whole ground of things to be known and of faculties 
to be trained, and it gives equal importance to the two great 
sides of human activity—art and science. In the second place, 
it is liberal in the sense of being an education fitted for free 
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men—for men to whom every career is open, and from whom 
their country may demand that they should be fitted to per- 
form the duties of any career. I cannot too strongly impress 
upon you the fact that with such a primary education as this, 
and with no more than is to be obtained by building strictly 
upon its lines, a man of ability may become a great writer or 
speaker, a statesman, a lawyer, a man of science, painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, or musician. That even development of all a 
man’s faculties, which is what properly constitutes culture, 
may be effected by such an education, while it opens the way 
for the indefinite strengthening of special capabilities with which 
he may be gifted. Ina country like this, where most men 
have to carve out their own fortunes, and devote themselves 
early to the practical affairs of life, comparatively few can hope 
to pursue their studies up to or beyond the age of manhood. 
But it is of vital importance to the welfare of the community 
that those who are relieved from the need of making a liveli- 
hood, and still more, those who are stirred by the divine im- 
pulse of intellectual thirst or artistic genius, should be enabled 
to devote themselves to the higher service of their kind as 
centres of intelligence, interpreters of nature, or creators of 
new forms of beauty; and it is the function of a university to 
furnish such men with the means of becoming that which it is 
their privilege and duty to be. To this end the university 
reed cover no ground foreign to that occupied by the elemen- 
tary school. Indeed it cannot, for the elementary instruction 
which I have referred to embraces all the kinds of real knowl- 
edge and mental activity possible to man. 

“I constantly hear Americans speak of the charm which our 
old mother-country has for them; of the delight with which 
they wander through the streets of ancient towns, or climb on 
battlements of medieval strongholds, the names of which are 
indissolubly associated with the great epochs of that noble 
literature which is our common inheritance, or with the blood- 
stained steps of that secular progress by which the descend- 
ants of the savage Britons and the wild pirates of the North 
Sea have become converted into warriors of order and champions 
of peaceful freedom, exhausting what still remains of the old 
Berserker spirit in subduing nature, and turning the wilderness 
into a garden. But anticipation has no less charm than retro- 
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‘spect, and to an Englishman landing upon your shores for the 
first time, traveling for hundreds of miles through strings of 
great and well-ordered cities, seeing your enormous actual and 
almost infinite potential wealth in all commodities, and in the 
energy and ability which turn wealthto account, there is some- 
thing sublime in the vista of the future. Do not suppose 
that I am pandering to what is commonly understood by 
national pride. I cannot say that I am in the slightest degree 
impressed by your bigness, or your material resources as such. 
Size is not grandeur, and territory does not make a nation. 
The great issue about which hangs a true sublimity, and the 
tenor of overhanging fate is, what are you going to do with all 
these things? What is to be the end to which these are to be 
the means? You are making a novel experiment in politics, on 
the greatest scale which the world has yet seen. Forty mil- 
lions at your first centenary; it is reasonably to be expected 
that at the second these States will be occupied by two hun- 
dred millions of English-speaking people, spread over an area 
as large as that of Europe, and with climates and interests as 
diverse as those of Spain and Scandinavia, England and Russia. 
You and your descendants have to ascertain whether this 
great mass will hold together under the form of a republic 
and the despotic reality of universal suffrage; whether State 
rights will hold out against centralization without separation ; 
whether centralization will get the better without actual or dis- 
guised monarchy; whether shifting corruption is better than a 
permanent bureaucracy; and, as population thickens in your 
great cities, and the pressure of want is felt, the gaunt spectre 
of pauperism will stalk among you, and communism and social- 
ism will claim to be heard. Truly America has a great future 
before her—great in toil, in care, in responsibility; great in 
true glory, if she be guided in wisdom and righteousness ; great, 
in shame, if she fail. I cannot understand why other nations 
should envy you, or fail to see that it is for the highest inter- 
ests of mankind that you should succeed; but the one con- 
dition of success, your sole safeguard, is the moral worth and 
intellectual clearness of the individual citizen. Education can- 
not give these, but it can cherish them and bring them to the 
front in whatever station of society they are to be found, and 
the universities ought to be, and may be, the fortresses of the 
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* higher life of the nation. May the university which com- 


mences its practical activity to-morrow abundantly fulfill its 


_ high purpose ; may its renown as a seat of true learning, a cen- 


tre of free inquiry, a focus of intellectual light increase year by 

year, until men wander hither from all parts of the earth, as of 

old they sought Bologna, or Paris, or Oxford; and it is pleas- 

ant to me to fancy that, among the English students who are 

drawn to you on that day, there may linger a dim tradition 

that a countryman of theirs was permitted to address you as 

he has done to-day, and feel as if your cause were his cause, . 
and’ your success his joy.” 





DR. SEARS AND THE SCHOOLS. 
II. 


N the July MONTHLY we expressed our views of the manner 
in which the editor of the National Quarterly conducts 
those investigations upon which he founds his pointed criti- 
cisms of various schools. In this paper it is our purpose to 
discuss the influences to which he has exposed himself, and 
their tendency to bias his reports. The value of criticism ob- 
viously lies in its impartiality ; and while, in a world of imper- 
fect men, the judgment of none may be infallible, it is uni- 
versally conceded that his is the most trustworthy which is 
held aloof from the approaches of self-interest. The author’s 
opinion of his own book is justly subject to abatement before 
it is adopted by the public. We take with some grains of 
allowance the vender’s praise of his wares. The stump-speech 
is not swallowed whole by an intelligent audience. The more 
direct the pecuniary relation, the more ‘guarded our acceptance 
of any man’s judgment of the prospective value of stock or 
bonds. While no one questions the propriety of setting forth 
in urgent terms the merits of any article in which the speaker 
has a proprietary interest, it is generally maintained that such 
ownership should be openly avowed, or, at least, not con- 
cealed or denied. We make a reasonable deduction, in such a 
case, without loss of respect for the advocate. When, however, a 
writer or speaker assumes to act from disinterested motives, and 
solely in behalf of the public welfare, it is justly required of 
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him that he rigidly separate himself from all influences likely 
to bias his judgment. Some of the most remarkable struggles 
for political power have been defeated by the widespread sus- 
picion that the candidates put forward stood in pecuniary rela- 
tion to railway corporations, whose interests might at some 
time be affected by their vote. A legislator, to be free to serve 
others, should be free from special temptation to serve himself. 
The same holds true of all who assume the office of the judge, 
as distinct from that of the advocate, whether the jurisdiction 
be that accorded by the State for the protection of civil society, 
or that which is accorded by common consent to historians 
and critics. He who appoints himself a judge of events, or of 
institutions, or of literature, professedly for the enlightenment of . 
the public, is morally bound not only to render his verdicts in 
accordance with facts, but also to divest himself entirely of 
bias in the interpretation and presentation of facts. Were not 
this the case, criticism would rank no higher than the mer- 
chant’s commendation of his goods. 

Dr. Sears puts forth the claim of judicial fairness in his 
criticisms of schools. We ask, then, Has he seated himself on 
the bench or at the bar? Has he preserved the attitude of the 
judge, or yielded to the influences that surround the advocate? 
For, however judicial the tone, however unimpassioned the 
language, however plausible the representations of any writer 
may be, they are not to be admitted without abatement, if he 
has disqualified himself for the position of critic. The Ameri- 
can public has little patience with bare assumption, least of all 
with the assumption of false dignity. A name and a title 
and a bold claim are not enough to secure permanent respect. 
A judicial style without judicial qualifications is one of the 
most useless pretenses. We have already said that Dr. Sears 
is well qualified, intellectually, to judge of methods and results 
in most branches of education; but we find evidence in his 
Review and elsewhere that he has often subjected himself to 

‘influences likely to prejudice his mind, and therefore, so far as 
they may be seen to operate, vitiating his decisions. 

On the cover pages of the Review the critic’s name appears 
with the addendum, “editor and proprietor.” This double 
relation is, in one respect, a matter for congratulation, for it 
enables the editor to control absolutely the utterances of his 
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publication. Many an uncertain sound has been due to foolish 
compromises between two parties in the management. In this 
case we are assured that the editor is left untrammeled by the 
publisher. The responsibility is not divided. We should, 
therefore, expect to find that the editor and proprietor of a 
publication professing to be exclusively critical would maintain 
a jealous independence of.all attempts to secure favor or avert 
censure. We should expect to find that there was no invari- 
able correspondence between the appearance’or non-appearance 
of advertisements of certain schools, and the tenor of the ed- 
itor’s criticisms upon them. But in two numbers of Dr. Sears’s 
Review we count twenty-six advertisements of schools, and 
then, turning to the reading pages, find that more than three- 
fourths of these schools are highly praised, while none of those 
schools which are mentioned unfavorably are announced on 
the advertising pages. A careful comparison of other numbers 
shows the same remarkable coincidence. 

Now, the advertisements may have given o¢casion to the 
laudations, or the laudations may have drawn the advertise- 
ments. We do not harness that horse and wagon, or pretend 
to establish the identity of either. But we cannot but express 
our surprise that so astute a gentleman as Dr. Sears should be 
blind to the worthlessness of judgment rendered under such 
unfavorable conditions. Our surprise is made greater by the 
knowledge that he has sometimes applied personally and by 
letter to school principals for advertisements, and that the 
subsequent criticisms have exhibited the same remarkable 
coincidence with the result of the application. This is a gross 
violation of the proprieties of the situation. It reduces the 
rank of the critic, and makes him an advocate in disguise. It 
may be a thrifty manceuver for the proprietor of the Review, 
and nowise discreditable as business; but for the editor-critic 
to solicit patronage and to maintain a parallelism between it 
and his reports is to afford presumption of prejudice—the 
highest indiscretion possible. 

It may be that the editor of the Review is one of those ex- 
alted personages who are not susceptible to the temptations 
that warp the judgment of ordinary mortals. He has an- 
nounced with sufficient emphasis that he is fearless in the 
attack and pursuit of that redoubtable enemy of all criticism, 
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the incompetent pedagogue. We described his methods in_ 
our former article. He has boasted repeatedly of his ‘‘ expo- 

sures’’ of various humbugs, of assailing the Tammany Ring, 

and denouncing sham reformers, and he deserves whatever credit 

belongs to such bravery. Dr. Sears has also demonstrated, to 

his own satisfaction, that he cannot be bought off, that he has 

refused direct and indirect: offers of money as the price of 

silence. According to his own account, he is one of the most 

incorruptible, thorough, and impartial of critics. But he can 

hardly expect the public to share his confidence in himself so 

long as he exposes himself to influences which usually do 

corrupt the judgment of men, even the most intelligent and 

sincere. It is asking too much of his readers’ credulity to claim 

that the coincidences we have pointed out, taken in connection 

with his personal solicitations of advertising patronage, are 
purely accidental. Dr. Sears may be unconscious of any bias, 
but he nevertheless owes it to himself and to the public to di- 
vest himself of improper influences. Airy assumption that he 
is not accessible to the motives that prompt other men, or 
boastful display of resistance to specific temptations, do not 
pass muster in the field of criticism, but only make him ridicu- 
lous. Genuine qualifications will not atone for the presence 
of disqualifying circumstance. 

Finally, we have credible evidence that, in some cases, school 
principals are not blameless in the bringing about of the un- 
fortunate coincidence to which we have objected. Some of 
them, who refused Dr. Sears’s first application, have yielded to 
his second, and given him an advertisement on the presump- 
tion that it might secure a favorable verdict or prevent an un- 
favorable one. Weare not prepared to say upon what basis 
so ugly a presumption rested; but we declare that to be gov- 
erned by it was both foolish and timid. Of what value would 
be a favorable criticism in any publication whose opinions were 
known to be purchasable? As for fearing abuse, there is, in 
this case, no possibility of gross misrepresentation without 
ample opportunity for exposure. The Review is not a big gun 
to be dreaded by anybody, for all the ponderous dignity of its 
assumptions. If the learned editor tells the truth, and the 
truth cuts, that must be set down to the fault of those who 
conduct the institutions criticised; but if he evades, suppresses, 
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or denies the truth, the truth can easily be made to cut him. 
It would not be difficult to “expose” the man who considers 
himself the great exposer of shams, were there any proper 
evidence of venality. 





HINTS FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 
L 


“To teach fitly, is as rare a gift as any endowment of eloquence or art.” 


EAR E.:—You ask me for hints that will aid you in the 
instruction and government of a class of little folk. I 
know of no better way of replying‘than by sending you, now 
and then, a page or two from the note-book I kept during the 
happy year when I had charge of a successful kindergarten. 
I take it for granted that you have not undertaken the work 
without possessing “the first requisite for its success—an 
inborn love for children.” I take for granted, too, that you 
are familiar with Froebel’s system, and its able exposition, 
“Mrs. Peabody’s Guide.” I would also recommend you to 
study “ Rouge’s Practical Guide to the English Kindergarten,” 
and the works of the late Dr. Worthington Hooker. And now 
for my hints. 

First, as to government. I disapprove of the old system of 
marks—the doleful little black crosses, that used so to grieve 
my own child heart! No, I could not inflict the same sense 
of disgrace on my little people. Yet what could I do? for 
while the forty young ones under my care were, in very truth, 
a garden of flowers, I found weeds grew apace. But I will let 
the note-book tell its own tale. 

“May 12th. Thirty-five children this A.M. Restless as 
birds, and impatient of fe/¢ restraint; but they hushed in a 
moment into eager attention when I told them of the con- 
tents of the inlaid box that stood this morning, for the first 
time, on my desk; and yet all it contained was ten score or 
more of tiny cards, an inch and a half in Jength, and scarce 
one in width, cut from bright blue and cherry-pink cardboard, 
and marked, in plain letters, with the three little words, ‘I 
have tried.’ Try! It was all I wanted them to do; and I 
promised that, at the close of every morning’s session, when 
they could tell me they had tried to be good, one of the pretty 
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bright cards should be given to each to carry home, to show 
their dear mammas and papas—the cherry pink; for my little 
women; the bright blue, for my brave lads. And the dear 
little people clapped their hands with joy at the thought of 
how happy their kind fathers and mothers would be, when, 
day after day, their little ones brought home a ‘I have tried’ 
assurance. 

Such a beautiful, universal thing is this tender gladness of 
parents over the well-doing, the trying of their children, even 
those almost babes recognized it. A note, afterward added to 
my record, reports: ‘“ The simple method of the little cards 
continues to work like a charm; the very fact that they do not 
demand more than the youngest child can give (for a wee tot 
of three years knows full well what it means to try) is, I 
believe, the secret of their success.” 

On November 2oth I find noted, “I have added to my ‘I 
have tried’ system the giving of a badge of honor, made by 
the fastening of tiny artificial flowers to knots of blue and 
pink ribbon, to be worn on the right shoulder of the children 
whose ‘I have tried’ cards count up twenty at the end of a 
month. Every month I propose to vary the' flower; for this 
first, I have chosen violets for my girls, and daisies for my 
boys. This simple reward for painstaking greatly delights the 
children,and many a sweet lesson I can teach them through 
the flower badges. I have hunted the rhyme-books through 
to find verses that will unfold to these young learners the 
meaning of the blue-eyed violet, and the ‘wee crimson-tipped 
daisy.’ ” 

But I must not copy another word from my note-book in 
this letter, for I am falling into detail, when I only purpose to 
give you hints; and one I deem of special importance, in 
securing and keeping the attention of little scholars, is, the 
breaking off talk, work, or amusement, while the zest is still 
at its uppermost, lest the feeling of satiety take the place of 
interest. I have found fifteen minutes quite long enough time 
for a child to receive many a new thought. Another warning, 
too, I would give: beware you never smile, except in approval 
and encouragement, on any effort that a child makes, how- 
ever clumsily executed. It wounds a young heart to feel its 
work an object of ridicule (an old heart, too, for that matter). 
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To this warning I would add the caution, be careful always 
to let a child feel tender love brooding over it in the hour of 
wrong-doing and repentance ; tender love, I repeat, though it 
be grieving love. Thus let the earthly teacher’s heart be a 
symbol of the Heavenly Teacher's; and thus, too, let the 
school-days of childhood give a broad, sunny hint of the 
school-days of life, when discipline is love, not anger. In 
my next I will reply to your question regarding work. 
Your friend, ROSE PORTER. 





THE SPREAD-EAGLE STYLE. 


RECENT number of the Boston Advertiser contained 
this paragraph: 

“It ean scarcely be doubted that a change is passing over 
the temper and spirit of young Americans, especially those 
who are qualifying in our colleges for active life. The dis- 
inclination to study oratory has been remarked, and it is 
easy to see that it is connected with a distrust of declamation, 
and a fear of falling into what is called, by a forcible figure, 
the spread-eagle style.” 

As a people, we are not insensible to ridicule, and the ex- 
travagances of our orators, particularly of those who discuss 
patriotic or political themes, have received abundant criticism. 
The phrase “‘spread-eagle oratory” has become familiar as a 
concise description of a style of public speaking that combines 
over-statement with florid rhetoric and strained elocution. 
This was the universal style, on all popular occasions, forty years 
ago; and it is still far from rare. But the growth of literary 
judgment and taste has banished it from many platforms 
where once it held undisputed sway; so that when Congress- 
men now “ talk for Buncombe,” they are sure to lose a large 
part of their audience. Buncombe has begun to see the dif- 
ference between sound and sense; has felt the justice of the. 
strictures which advancing culture has laid upon artificial 
methods of speech. If an enthusiastic member talks of a 
“hole in the sky,” he is laughed at from one end of the country 
to the other. Large discount is everywhere made when an 
orator adopts the spread-eagle style, so that instead of impos- 
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ing upon his listeners by hyperbolical rhetoric, he loses even 
the small measure of credit that would have been accorded to 
unpretentious conversation. 

If it be true, however, that the students in our academies 
and colleges are distrustful of the study of oratory, from fear 
of acquiring incorrect habits, we think that the utmost efforts 
should be made to disabuse their minds. There is no “ natural 
method” of acquiring the arts without study and practice. A 
lad cannot become an effective public speaker by simple obser- 
vation of parsons and politicians. The most faulty of our 
orators are not unfamiliar with correct theories of speech. 
They neglected proper practice at the time when they were 
forming oratorical habits. A correct drill- would have saved 
them. Much, indeed, of the drill imparted in our high schools 
and academies is extremely faulty. Spirit, emphasis, and the 
avoidance of “ sing-song”’ are usually insisted upon; but the 
abuse of the circumflex accent, the misplacement of stress, the 
maintenance of the idea that oratory ts an exhibition or display 
rather than a means of persuasion, are all too common. It is 
this last mistake more than any other that produces the im- 
perfections which disfigure public speech. Teachers fall into 
errors in every department of instruction; but, notwithstanding 
such minor deficiencies, faithful pupils acquire, in the main, a 
correct knowledge of the common branches. Likewise, the 
mistakes that the average principal makes, in the details of elo- 
cution, gesture, etc., will not prevent fair attainments in 
oratory. Succeeding teachers point out errors unnoticed by 
their predecessors, and the growing perceptions of the student 
himself lead to sensible improvement. But the self-conscious- 
ness that accompanies an unusual exercise, an exercise made 
unduly conspicuous, and which is regarded in the light of a show, 
isa very serious obstacle. It is this that makes a natural deliv- 
ery almost impossible. It is this that tempts the young 
orator to show “fire” when only sunlight is needed; to make 
superfluous gestures; to adopt a sonorous, ill-placed tone; 
to caricature emphasis and feign earnestness. It is this that 
leads the full-fledged orator to “spread the eagle” and chal- 
lenge admiration for himself, when his sole object should be 
the illumination of his subject. 

Publicity is one of the inevitable conditions of oratory, and 
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the injurious self-consciousness that accompanies declamations 
in school cannot be wholly avoided. But that publicity is not 
of itself the destruction of natural freedom is sufficiently evi- 
dent. The most telling speech to which we ever listened, a 
speech full of directness, animation, and persuasive power, was 
that of a college-boy on the ball ground, appealing for “ fair 
play.” It was as thoroughly cmpromptu and original as the cry 
of a babe, and, within obvious limitations, it might fairly be 
called eloquent. It was far above the ordinary “ efforts” of our 
public men, and had none of the “ spread-eagle” in it—not so 
much as a pin-feather. Yet, so far from demonstrating the 
needlessness of oratorical training, it was a most apt illustration 
of its benefits. That student had subjected himself to pains- 
taking elocutionary drill; he had followed carefully the sugges- 
tions of his teachers, and was known among the students as a 
“good speaker.” On this occasion, however, he thoroughly 
forgot, and, therefore, quite surpassed himself. The self-con- 
sciousness of the platform entirely vanished, but his excite- 
ment did not destroy his well-formed oratorical habits, but 
vivified and perfected them. Hedropped the mannerisms of 
“declamation,” and simply talked to his fellows with the natural 
elevation and force demanded by an assembly and by the exi- 
gence of their and his real interest. 

Doubtless the “ spread-eagle”” makes its nest and lays its 
eggs in the school-room. But its pernicious brood of affecta- 
tions, over-wrought rhetoric, false elocution, and unmeaning 
gestures are not nurtured by positive instruction or study, but 
by the mistaken conditions under which boys are trained to 
“speak their pieces.” Make the exercise more common; take 
away from it the character of a display; encourage original dis- 
course, and limit the selection of declaimed “ pieces” to those 
that come within the range of modern and present sympathies, 
and the spread-eagle exhibitions will die out. 

There is a wide difference between acting and oratory. One 
is imitation, the other life. The spirit of impersonation is 
fatal to the latter. It may be that a perfect actor forgets his 
individuality, and becomes absorbed in the idea that he is the 
hero of an imaginary situation. But the orator forgets him- 
self after another fashion. He knows from the outset that he 
stands before his audience to do certain things—to convince by 
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argument, to persuade by entreaty, to inform by description 
andassertion. Todoallthis with emphasis, with judgment, with 
tact, and to secure belief and action in accordance ‘with his 
own wishes, he concentrates all his thought upon his subject. 
His thoughts have been already worked out when he rises to 
speak. In some degree they have been also arranged. But so 
far from exposing himself to failure by attempts to show off, 
by occupying his audience with rhetorical gymnastics, he tries 
to concentrate their thought upon the subject, to make them 
think with him, not about him. He forgets everything but 
this ; whereas the actor either thinks of his audience altogether 
as admiring his posing and elocution, or forgets them as 
entirely as if they were not. The orator stands in relation to 
his audience, not to ignore them, nor yet to make himself their 
admiration. His mission is to bring them to his mind. The 
actor studies to maintain a double part, to be such a character 
as shall win applause, and to realize his author’s conception. 
To be himself and thereby to have power with his listeners is 
the orator’s chief aim and glory, and this should be kept stead- 
fastly in mind by those who instruct the young. 

We think that these considerations point clearly to the dis- 
continuance of declamations in favor of original speeches. 
Better half a dozen sentences of one’s own free thought, 
spoken because the young orator wishes to impress their im- 
port upon his companions, than a score of artificial utterances, 
in the unknown tongue of Rienzi tothe Romans. A teacher 
who enters into the life of his pupils can find topics within 
the range of their daily sympathies with which to awaken a 
genuine discussion. Politics and casuistry they can do well 
without until they take them up of themselves. But let them 
talk to each other with a definite and sincere purpose, and 
there will be no danger from the “ spread-eagle.” Recitation 
can still retain its place as an elocutionary exercise, but oratory 
will no longer be disfigured by the wild performances of that 
ungovernable bird. X. 





THE Kentucky Teachers’ Association have passed a resolu- 


tion favoring the establishment of a Normal School in that 
State. 
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A CENTENNIAL COMPARISON. 


HE educational gatherings that have taken place in Mas- 
sachusetts during the last few months, have been specially 
noteworthy for sharp criticism of the public schools by men of 
such weight of character and reputation that their words fall 
on the general ear like so many oracles. They are supposed 
to have fathomed the depths of the subject, and to base their 
judgments on thorough knowledge. Their condemnation is 
quoted, therefore, as though it were unanswerable. And yet one 
of the prominent characteristics of these late utterances has 
been the large amount of superficial and unjust criticism min- 
gled in with their telling truths—criticism that reacts with 
damaging influence on the schools everywhere. 

I will first instance the lecture read by Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, on ‘“‘ Popular 
Education in its Relations to our Form of Government.” A 
truer man than Dr. Peabody, I pause to remark, never lived, 
nor one more earnestly devoted to the highest good of his 
fellow men. The injustice he did the schools was surely owing 
to the imperfection of his point of sight, and not to any preju- 
diced, bids of mind. Yet it was none the less positive and 
injurious. It is none the less triumphantly quoted by the 
enemies of our schools. I refer to his whole course of thought 
and illustration in contrasting the schools of to-day with the 
schools ofa hundred years ago, to the discredit of the former. 
“The school system of a hundred years ago,” he was pleased 
to say, “had great faults, and even great monstrosities, and 
yet it did more toward the proper education of citizens than 
do our present schools.” What were his proofs? What was 
his bill of particulars? The statement that the schools of 
the present are inferior to the schools of the past is usually 
the outcry of prejudice that is too bigoted to be candid, or else 
of ignorance that is too stolid to be capable of enlightened 
judgments. And when it is made bya revered and cultured 
man of letters in this Centennial season, as the outcome 
of the labors and appliances of a hundred years of antici- 
pated progress, the friends of the schools may well exam- 
ine the proofs of such a charge, resolute to know whether 
their cherished institution be indeed such a laggard in the 
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midst of progress—be indeed so faithless to its responsible 
trust. 

What were the studies of a hundred years ago, in the common 
schools of Massachusetts, as compared with the studies prose- 
cuted now? What were the methods of study then, as com- 
pared with the methods that are now in vogue? Dr. Peabody 
first took up the study of reading, and inquired whether time 
is not spent on it in the wrong way, whether more fluent 
reading would not be secured by paying more attention to 
quantity than to quality. Then he declared that all our read- 
ing-books, so called, should be banished from the schools, and 
works of a general character introduced in their places, and 
the quantity read should be greatly increased. 

The principle that underlies this criticism is thoroughly 
sound, and without any doubt there are thousands of schools 
to which the rebuke is lamentably applicable. But that is not 
the point at this moment. The question before us is a com- 
parative one. Is this one of the particulars in which the 
schools of former days excelled those of the present? Let us 
get an answer to that. I am not acentenarian. I was not at 
school a hundred years ago. But I was at school somewhere 
about fifty years ago, in what may be regarded as fair repre- 
sentatives of the common schools of Massachusetts of that 
day. And there is very little doubt that the studies and 
methods current at the latter period were nearly identical 
with those of the former. There had been no upheavals in the 
even level of public opinion in regard to them. There had 
been no Horace Mann to shake up the dry bones and reveal 
their rattling dryness. Therefore the subjects and methods of 
study of a half century ago may safely be assumed to represent 
very closely the subjects and methods of a century ago; and 
of all the dry things of my school days, the reading lessons 
were among the dryest and the dullest. ‘“ More attention to 
quantity than to quality”? The meanness of the quality was 
only equaled by the meagreness of the quantity. How could 
it have been otherwise then, how can it be otherwise now—as 
to quantity at least—in ungraded schools embracing scholars of 
all ages and various degrees of attainment, distributed, there- 
fore, in a multitude of classes, each of which can occupy only 
a scanty portion of time? And,as for “ the banishment of the 
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reading-books, so called, and the introduction of works of a 
general character in their places,” it was text-book, text-book, 
text-book, and nothing else, in reading as in‘all other studies. 
Not a reading-book except the lesson book was allowed within 
the precincts of the school-room. To be caught reading in 
any other book was no less than high treason. 

Dr. Peabody asked “ if it might not be as well to banish all 
formal instruction in grammar?” Yes, I venture to reply; 
and, in view of the miserable waste of time on the technics of 
the subjects and on parsing, a great deal better. But how was 
it with the schools of a century ago? Did they waste no time 
, on technical grammar and parsing ? Why, instruction in gram- 
mar has been one of the main spokes in the educational wheel 
of Massachusetts ever since it began toturn! No school, in 
former days, could pretend to high character without it. No | 
school could ever lose character by too much of it. Parsing, 
without the least reference to any intelligent apprehension of 
the meaning of the knotty passages selected for the exercise, 
was the ennobling link between the elementary studies and the 
belles-lettres of the academy and the college. Proficiency in it 
was a triumph of intellection, and an acquisition that combined 
all the elements and possibilities of linguistic attainment. 
When Lindley Murray said that “ English grammar is the art 
of speaking and writing the English language correctly,” he 
took position, in the regard of our fathers, beside the Delphic 
oracle. And yet of exercises really calculated to impart a 
knowledge of language, and facility in its use through the voice 
and the pen, there were literally none at all! 

“Is not much time wasted in learning unimportant dates 
and names in history and geography?” said Dr. Peabody. The 
waste is fearful, I reply. There are those who have been cog- 
nizant of it and fighting against it these many years, and they 
consider it a subject of earnest congratulation whenever a fresh 
champion of reform in this particular appears, of the high 
standing of Dr. Peabody. But, asa point of comparison be- 
tween the methods of the present and those of the past, it is 
to be noticed that this wasteful misuse of the study of history 
and of geography is an hezr/oom. It has come down to us 
through unnumbered generations. It was even more strikingly 
characteristic of the style of the teaching a hundred years ago 
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than it is of the style of teaching now. Let me qualify. I do 
not think that the ordinary common schools a century ago had 
much to do with history. That study had not secured for 
itself a permanent place in the curricula of those schools. But: 
there were manuals of geography bristling with inconse- 
quential facts, names, and map questions, just as they bristle 
now. And, according to the notion of the time, that centred 
all the supposable efficacy of school-house instruction in a 
thorough mastery of the text-books, the dreary details of this 
stuff had to be learned verbatim. There was no pruning, no 
application of any principle of intelligent selection. The reci- 
tation was only a test of accuracy of memory, and if our pres- 
ent schools are amenable to censure in this regard, the worst 
that can be said of them is, that they have foolishly aided to 
perpetuate a very vicious example set them by the schools of 
acentury ago. 

Dr. Peabody said nothing in disparagement of the schools in 
connection with the subject of arithmetic. But others, on the 
same occasion, made abundantly good his failure in this par- 
ticular. Some of them expatiated on the excessive amount of 
time expended on this study, others denounced the vicious 
ways in which it is taught. So I will take the liberty to in- 
clude this among the points of comparison between the schools 
of the present and of the past, and inquire whether it was the 
manner in which arithmetic was pursued in the latter that 
made them able to “do so much more toward the proper 
education of citizens” than the former now accomplish? If 
doing sums is an infallible recipe for the manufacture of good 
citizens, no wonder that the schools of a century ago were so 
successful in this line. Forciphering, even more than parsing, 
was held in honor by them, and of the twenty-five working 
school hours per week, from ten to twelve were engrossed by 
this highly culturing exercise. And as to the methods of its 
pursuit, let me put the question, as I have done during the 
last few days, to a few octogenarians who were taught in village 
schools, What the character of their instruction in arithmetic 
was? They will tell you that the rule for each process was first 
imposed to be committed to memory, and then they were 
fastened down to the long list of examples attached, to work 
them out with slate and pencil. No philosophy of the sub- 
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ject, no explanations, no help; the mental discipline con- 
sisted in digging both science and practice out of those exam- 
ples. In fact, the teacher, in most free schools, knew as little 
about the philosophy of any study as the scholars. 

Dr. Peabody asserts that there are important studies that are 
omitted entirely from the curricula of our grammar schools. 
It matters not to name them. It only concerns us now to 
observe that there were no such studies in the common schools 
of a century ago. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy, after the fashion that has been described, exhausted the 
utmost endeavors of those schools; except sometimes, in con- 
nection with adult classes, that have few parallels in the 
schools of to-day. Thus it appears that the methods of 
instruction in vogue from fifty to a hundred years ago in the 
ordinary common school were as poor and narrow as it is possible 
to conceive of. There were admirable schools then, as there 
are admirable schools now; for where you find a thoroughly 
competent, apt, and interested teacher, you are sure to have 
excellent results. But what has been described was certainly 
the predominating condition of things. 

When we turn from the subjects and methods of instruction 
to take note of external circumstances, the comparison, in some 
respects, is immensely in favor of the old-time school. There 
is, first, the fact, mentioned by Dr. Peabody, that the common 
schools were generally attended by a greater or less number of 
grown men and women; while fourteen years is the average 
limit of attendance on such schools nowadays, and the pres- 
ence of adults as scholars is a phenomenon rarely to be wit- 
nessed. And I would give more for one month’s training of an 
adult, and therefore an appreciative and capable mind, than 
for a whole year of labor with struggling and straggling imma- 
turity. Then there is the fact that the old-time schools were 
homogeneous, were made up out of the sterling old New Eng- 
land stock; bright, ambitious, prompt, and resolute; while 
most modern schools are composed of various nationalities. 
This implies that a considerable portion of the scholars of the 
latter are from degraded homes, and are incapacitated for 
acute and vigorous mental.action, by descent from an equally 
degraded ancestry. The influence of such a contrast in the fer- 
sonnel of the two classes of schools, over the efforts of teachers 
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and the results of instruction, is too evident to demand any 
proof. 

Once more, the old-time teachers and scholars were not 
hampered by the sensitiveness that now prevails respecting 
the dangers of over-study. The six hours of school time were 
attentively employed; and two or three hours additional, out 
of school, were given to lessons, through parental authority, if 
not good will—something rarely to be witnessed at the present 
day. The physical weaknesses consequent on social impro- 
priety—undue amusements, late hours, balls, parties, high ex- 
citements—which relax the mental energies of youth nowa- 
days, and are attributed to over-driving at school, did not 
interfere with the continuous and protracted attention to study 
which is essential to sturdy mental discipline. 

Dr. Peabody criticized severely the system of gradation and 
classification which is so conspicuous and valued an element 
of present school organizations, and would lead us to infer that 
its evils overbalance its advantages. “It tends to lessen the 
opportunities of the better privileged pupils. The van must 
be kept back or the rear will drop away. The consequence is 
that the bright scholars must either waste time or go over and 
over again the ground which their slower companions have 
been unable to cover. System is a good thing ; but when fol- 
lowed for its own sake becomes simply idiotic.” These are 
pointed words; and it were well if the schools—and there are 
plenty of such schools—which are plodding along in the 
wretched fashion so keenly satirized, idiotically “ following 
system for its own sake,’’ would take heed and reform their 
ways. There does not exist a more virulent evil; and it is all 
the more injurious because, from the nature of the case, it pre- 
vails most where the schools are largest, and the number of 
scholars affected by it is at the maximum. 

But the extent to which this evil prevails is not the promi-- 
nent point in this connection. That point is, whether it is an 
inevitable incident of the system of gradation out of which it 
has grown, so that the no-system of a hundred years ago is to 
be preferred. Dr. Peabody was instituting comparisons; and 
what is the force of acomparison here? I reply, with emphasis, 
that the result is immensely in favor of the graded system ; 
and it is painful to find men of powerful influence inconsider- 
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ately making effort to block the wheels of progress, and rele- 
gate the schools to the immethodical regimen of the past. The 
benefits of accurate classification have been incalculable. It 
alone has rendered the education of the masses possible in our 
crowded communities; and I dare to assert, moreover, that 
even where it is defectively administered, it is incomparably 
superior to the ungraded system in the opportunities it affords, 
as related to every class of scholars, the gifted as well as the 
inferior. Deliberative, systematic instruction, with its discus- 
sions, its illustrations, its explanations, its references, is possi- 
ble only under the graded system, where there is any consider- 
able number of scholars. As for “ keeping back the van, else 
the rear will drop away,” such a course of procedure indicates 
only a criminal and exceptional misuse of the system. It is 
not by any means a necessary incident of its operation. 

I think it will appear that, in every particular in which our 
modern schools can fairly be compared with. those existing 
from fifty to a hundred years ago, the former are vastly supe- 
rior; or else that their chief defects are neither more nor less 
than chronic reproductions of the vicious methods of those 
ancient institutions. And it may safely be asserted that nine 
out of every ten of those who have passed up through the 
grades of one of our representative grammar schools to the age 
of fourteen years, are possessed of twice as much positive 
knowledge, with quadruple the ability to make known what 
they know, as the same number of those of egual age who, 
in the “good old times,” had reaped all the advantages of the 
ordinary free schools, Yes, even of those of considerably 
superior age. 

The wrong done by off-hand depreciative comparisons of the 
schools of the present with those of the past is thus made 
manifest. They tend to distract attention from the real status 
of our schools, to make merits of defects, and to hinder 
progress. They tend to create distrust of positive elements of 
power and success in school methods and work, and to throw 
back the struggling champions of reform from the foothold 
they have been gaining. Well may they rebel at the injustice 
that would thus baffle them. 

But did not the school system of a hundred years ago really 
‘do more toward the proper education of citizens than do our 
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present schools,” as Dr. Peabody has charged? In one sense, 
yes; but in any sense that would detract from the fidelity to 
obligation of modern teachers in comparison with the old-time 
teachers, I answer decidedly—mo. The schools of to-day bear 
precisely the same practical relation to the society of to-day 
which the schools of old time bore to the society of old time: 
for history is always repeating itself. The teachers go out 
from the bosom of society into their schools—and the scholars 
also—wrought upon and stimulated by the paramount ideas 
that are molding society and giving it its determinate charac- 
ter; and the moral and intellectual atmosphere of the school- 
rooms is modified accordingly. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that exceptional forces are steadily st work in the schools 
toward the accomplishment of results that range above the 
plane of current social obligation, and may be expected to 
effect radical transformations in the economy of social life. If 
the churches cannot produce such transformations, can we 
justly expect it of the schools? And what is true of school 
life and influence now is true of school life and influence 
through all past time. Perhaps a larger per cent. of the schol- 
ars who attended the free schools a century ago became good 
citizens in after life than can be said of scholars now; but it 
was because good citizenship was a vital and definite principle 
of right living, among old-time, God-fearing, Bible-loving, 
homogeneous people, in far greater measure than is character- 
istic of present society. Both teachers and scholars grew up, 
in school and out of it, under the inspiration of such ideas. 
_ They affected the moral atmosphere of the school-rooms. 
They modified the teaching and the discipline. In like man- 
ner, the predominating forces that mold social life at the pres- 
ent time operate potentially over the teachers and scholars of 
the schools; and the best we can look for is, that in the midst 
of a prevailing looseness of principle and demoralized stand- 
ards of action, the tone of school influence shall be thoroughly 
in harmony with the social and political conservatism that 
would cleave to the elements of pure and noble citizenship. 
Supt. Henry F. Harrington. 


-———_—- © e—____—_—_ 


PROF. HOMER B. SPRAGUE has been elected to the head- 
mastership of the Girls’ High School, Boston. 
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HE American Association for the Advancement of Science 
has, for one of its sections, the Entomological Club, which 
has its independent meetings and its independent enthusiasm. 
The president, Dr. Le Conte, gave an account, at the last meeting, 
of a characteristic piece of legislation, in which United States 
Senators aired their ignorance, to their great discredit. The 
club had made an effort to procure the appointment of a com- 
mission for the protection of agriculture against noxious insects 
—this commission to be composed of properly informed men of 
science, and chosen under such circumstances as would prevent 
the influence of political bias or personal favoritism. Memo- 
rials to Congress were extensively circulated at the West, and 
were signed by many of the most influential bodies for the 
promotion and protection of agriculture in that region. Dur- 
ing the winter, a Senator introduced a bill which seems to have 
been very carefully considered, and, indeed, bears upon its face 
some evidence of scientific guidance. This bill provided for 
the appointment of three commissioners for five years, the 
commissioners to be nominated by the Council of the National 
- Academy of Science to the Secretary of the Interior. This 
bill, having been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
was returned in such form as to provide for one commissioner, 
to be appointed by the Department of Agriculture, the very 
enemy and incubus from which the Western agriculturist spe- 
cially desired to be relieved. 

We call attention to this, as indicating the general lack of . 
intelligent appreciation of scientific labors, even when directed 
to a practical end of immediate importance. Until education 
shall make a deeper impression upon the people at large, legis- 
lators will be likely to give scientific efforts the cold shoulder. 
The vast benefits accruing to navigation from the development 
of astronomy is a significant comment upon the refusal of ‘Con- 
gress for many years to endow the National Observatory. 
The Coast Survey depends for much of its work on private ob- 
servations and calculations performed at Cambridge, though 
the National Observatory, which was established in 1842,in a 
surreptitious way, as a “depot for charts and instruments,” 
does what it can with the inadequate means at its disposal. 
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The address of Prof. Holgard also pointed out a scien- 
tific necessity which our Government should supply, viz., a 
trigonometrical survey of the United States, similar to the 
ordnance survey of Great Britain, and to that which has pro- 
duced the official map of France. 

Signor Castellani, of Rome, gave the general Association 
some account of the rediscovery of the ancient methods of 
manufacturing finejewelry. He said: “ It must with humility 
be confessed that we see at present rising, as if by enchant- 
ment, from the forgotten cemeteries of Etruria and of Greece, 
objects in gold of a workmanship so perfect that not all the 
refinements of our civilization can either imitate them or 
even explain theoretically the processes of their execution. I 
have not seen a single work in gold dating from a well-deter- 
mined Roman epoch, even including the most artistic periods, 
which can, in any degree whatever, be compared, for elegance 
of form or skill of workmanship, with the archaic productions of 
Greek or Etruscan art. Without doubt the Romans had tra- 
ditionally preserved certain primitive forms belonging to their 
models, but the imitations are, in point of execution, extremely 
inferior. 

“T will not speak of what jewelry had become in the hands of 
the Goths and of the Lombards. We have an example in the 
celebrated crowns of Toledo, now placed in the Museum of the 
Hotel de Cluny. In these crowns gold is treated as a village 
blacksmith would hardly at present treat tin or copper. By 
insensible advances the art gradually developed itself up to the 
fifteenth century, when it suddenly expanded under the direc- 
tion of the new Italian school, atthe head of which stood Maso 
Finiguerra, Caradosso, Cellini, and many other eminent artists, 
who accomplished wonders in it. But this renaissance was 
not, as regards jewelry, a return to classic forms. On the con- 
trary, an entirely new school sprang up. New requirements, 
new elements, and new methods were introduced ; chasings, 
engravings, enamelings were employed in endless variety; but 
neither in design nor workmanship was there any reminiscence 
of antiquity.. From the time of Cellini the art, instead of pro- 
gressing, lost much of its luster, till it became entirely de- 
graded in the hands of the Spaniards. I will not enter into the 
history of this decay of jewelry, losing every year its artistic 
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character, to become more and more, in modern times, a mere 
object of trade and of paltry speculation. Grieved at witnessing 
in Rome the prevalence of this deplorable refluence, my father, 
myself, and my younger brother believed that it might bea 
matter of some importance, in the midst of the universal im- 
provement of taste, to give a purer and higher direction to the 
art to which we had devoted ourselves. 

“In the year 1830 some fortunate excavations brought to light 
the treasures hidden beneath the soil of Etruria. Every one 
was struck with admiration at the beautiful ornaments discovered 
in the cemeteries of this mysterious country, and my father 
was the first to form the design of imitating some of them. 
Encouraged by the praise and counsel of friends of the arts, 
among them the Duke Michelangelo Caetani, known as possess- 
ing the purest taste and the feelings of a true artist, he revived 
at Rome the art of the jeweler, by taking as models the most 
perfect examples that antiquity could furnish him. 

“Our first object was to detect the processes by which the 
ancients worked. We remarked that all their jewelry, except 
that intended for funeral ceremonies, instead of owing the 
raised parts to chiseling or engraving, were formed by separate 
pieces brought together and placed one upon the other. This 
it is, in my opinion, that gives it so peculiar and marked a 
character, derived rather from the expression, as it were, of the 
spontaneous idea and inspiration of the artist than from the 
cold and regular execution of the workman. Its very imper- 
fections give to the workmanship that artistic character alto- 
gether wanting in the general number of modern works, which 
are generally produced by punching and casting, and that 
charm which so constantly strikes us in the proceedings of the 
ancients. The first problem, then, that offered itself to our 
attention was the means of soldering together, with-the ut- 
most neatness and delicacy, so many pieces of extraordinary 
thinness. Among others, those of almost invisible grains, like 
little pearls, which play so important a part in the orna- 
mentation of antique jewelry, presented difficulties nearly 
insurmountable. We made innumerable essays, employing all 
possible agents and the most powerful dissolvents to compose 
proper solder. We consulted the writings of Pliny, Theophi- 
lus, and Benvenuto Cellini; we neglected no other sources of 
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instruction with which tradition could furnish us. We studied 
the works of Indian jewelers and those of the Maltese and 
Genoese; but it was only in a remote corner of the Marches at 
St. Angelo in Vado, a little district hidden in the recesses of 
the Apennines, far from every center of civilization, that we 
found still in use some of the processes employed by the 
Etruscans. There yet exists in this region of Italy a special 
school of traditional jewelry somewhat similar—not certainly 
in taste or elegance of design, but at least in method of work- 
manship—to the ancient art. The beautiful peasant girls of 
these districts, when at their wedding feasts, wear necklaces and 
long ear-rings called “ navicelle,” much resembling in work- 
manship the antique. We procured then, from St. Angelo in 
Vado, a few workmen, to whom we taught the art of producing 
Etruscan jewelry. Inheriting the patience of their forefathers, 
and caring nothing for those mechanical contrivances by which 
geometrical exactness is attained in modern jewelry, these men 
succeeded better than all whom we had previously employed 
in the imitation of that freedom of style which is the particu- 
lar characteristic of the art among the ancients. 

“ Having come to the conclusion that certain works of the 
ancients, very delicately executed, must have been done by 
women, we confided to intelligent workwomen that which re- 
quired the most delicacy. The result was excellent, especially 
in the placing and soldering of that little granulation which is 
carried over the face of most Etruscan jewelry.” 


——+4o—__— 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT. 


RECENTLY an exhibition of a new fire-extinguishing ap- 
paratus took place on the Linden-strasse, in Berlin, in the 
presence of the Emperor, the Empress, the Crown Prince, the 
Grand Duke of Baden, the Swedish Minister, the Ministers of 
War and the Interior, and other distinguished persons. The 
inventor is a Swede named Oestberg. Captain Ahlstrom ap- 
peared in a peculiar-looking costume, made of the Oestberg 
invention, and walked into an immense fire, made of wood and 
saturated with petroleum. The heat of the fire was so intense 
that no one else could approach within eighty paces without 
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being burned or scorched. The Captain, however, walked 
around in the glowing pile perfectly undisturbed, leaned on the 
burning wood, and finally quietly seated himself on the coals. 
He remained in the fire fifteen minutes, and on his coming out 
every one pressed around to see how much he had been in- 
jured. He was unharmed, and, in spite of the Emperor’s 
asseveration that he had seen enough of so dangerous an 
experiment, Captain Ahlstrom went again into the fiery oven. 


On finally emerging he took off the suit, and appeared clothed 
in red flannel. 


AMONG the absurdities of our own tariff system is one that 
has given occasion for the careful use of the microscope by 
scientific experts. Certain fabrics, known as calf-hair goods, 
are admitted free of duty, while woolen articles, or those which 
contain even the smallest percentage of wool, are subject to 
tax. Hitherto the Government has accepted the affidavit of 
the manufacturers; but, lately suspecting that, in many cases, 
fraud had been practiced, it submitted ninety samples of goods 
to the National Academy of Sciences for microscopic inspection. 
The fibers, having been rendered opaque by the dyestuffs previ- 
ously employed, were bleached in dilute mineral acids, mounted 
in glycerine, and examined mostly with powers of from one- 
half to one-fifth inch, except for estimating percentagés, for 
which lower powers were employed. In a few of the samples 
submitted no wool was found, or only doubtful hairs, or a few 
fibers, not certainly indicating an intentional admixture. Ina 
larger proportion of cases there was not much wool, while, in a 
very large number of samples, there was from five and ten per 


cent. toa much larger proportion; in one case it being difficult 
to find five per cent. of genuine cow-hair. 


AMERICANS who are in the habit of boasting overmuch 
about “ free institutions” should first explain why it is that in 
Ireland the proportion of crime to population is thirty-three 
per cent. lower than in Massachusetts, and why it is that in 
Italy life and property are more secure than in the United 
States. The enforcement of law and the punishment of crime 


are more uncertain in America than among the illiterate popu- 
lation of monarchial countries. 
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THE LESSON OF THE EXPOSITION. 


HE Exposition is a great school, wherein the wisest 
of us may learn. But the question is, how many of 
the millions of our people pouring in and out of the gates 
care to learn anything? What they do, as a rule, is to 
look at beautiful and costly things, and go home with per- 
haps a clearer idea of beauty, and certainly an increased dis- 
regard of cost. They too will have Eastlake designs, Japanese 
bronzes, Limoges faience in their houses, or, if that is not prac- 
ticable, the nearest resemblances which they can command. 
Now beauty and art are good things, but honesty is a better. 
If we can afford to adorn our lives and homes, regardless of ex- 
pense, with objects of beauty and art, it is wise todo so. But 
it is well to remember that the effort to make our surroundings 
finer than our purses will warrant has been the sole cause of the 
financial crisis and all the frauds which have made American 
honesty an uncertain quantity in the opinion of the world. 
Let our reader pause before he breaks up the staid, steady 
goings of his household affairs with longings after the unattain- 
able. At the end of the year a receipt in full from his grocer 
will have more real beauty in it than Russian jewel or silk from 
Lyons; and a doorstep free from duns will prove a more hon- 
orable house decoration than Doulton plaque or Florentine 
mosaic. 

If he studies art in sincerity, too, he will find that sincerity 
and thoroughness are the basis of all real beauty. The archi- 
tect, the artist, the weaver, insist that there shall be no sham 
in their work, no veneering, no paste, no stagey effects. Our 
visitor to the great Exposition may learn this lesson at least. 
He or she may not be able to design a hennery, to draw a 
straight line; they may not have a dollar wherewith to buy the 
beautiful things that tempt them on every side. But they can 
order their own lives, their talk, their doings at office or house. 
They can shape their own manners, the word or smile with 
which they meet wife or customer or neighbor. If they make 
them genuine, honest, and gentle, it matters little whether their 
houses are bare and their table is scant. People will come to 
them gladly, and find them more pleasant and richly furnished 
than if the carpets were Persian and the table groaned under 
the costliest viands.—WV. Y. Tribune. 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


PENNSYLVANIA has nearly doubled theamount expended 
for education within the last ten years. The number of 
illiterates is steadily decreasing. The average salary of male 
teachers, in 1875, was $41.07 amonth, and for female teachers, 
$34.60. 

THE school committee of New Bedford, Mass., allots at the 
utmost only forty pupils to a teacher in the grammar schools, 
which is a smaller number than generally allowed. The super- 
intendent says : ‘‘ Economy in the number of teachers employed 
is secured at the expense of the scholars’ characters and brains. 
For, where intelligent, thorough instruction, and dominating 
moral influence are looked for, from twenty-five to thirty schol- 
ars is the utmost numberto which one teacher of average ability 
can do any sort of justice. Unless the teacher be possessed of 
rare aptitude and energy, the thoughtful intellectuality that 
should accompany and illustrate the school work is out of the 
question with a larger number, unless a portion of the studies be 
injuriously neglected. Only the Gradgrind method of formal 
question and answer is possible. As to influence over charac- 
ter, that inestimable attribute of a well-ordered school-room, 
how is the teacher to exercise the discernment it presupposes, 
when the number with whom she has to deal is so great as to 
preclude all careful study of individual characteristics ?” 


THE vacation schools in Providence are reported to have 
been successful. The attendance has been about ninety to a 
school. The manner of teaching is somewhat different from 
that of the regular school, oral instruction and object teaching 
being employed, in lieu of text-books, to a large degree. The 
little ones seem to enjoy the schools very much. If there are 
any so small that they wish to sleep during part of the session, 
they are permitted to do so undisturbed. The object of these 
schools has been to establish a place where parents could send 
their children, and know that they were safe from the evils of 
the streets, and yet not be forced to study hard enough, in the 
hot weather, to injure them in the least. 

ONE of the chief obstacles to thorough education is a lack 
of perception of the want of it. To remove this blindness by 
mere argument is impossible. A person must experience the 
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disadvantage of ignorance before his conceit can be taken out 
of him. Every opportunity for enlarging the views of people 
will have its effect on their willingness to support good schools. 
We therefore coincide in the opinion, commonly expressed, 
that the Centennial Exhibition has beena great educator. But 
we hold this to be true in a different sense from that of direct 
instruction. Very few, probably, will retain much valuable 
knowledge acquired from their hurried and superficial inspec- 
tion of the great show. But very many will remember how 
much there was that they could not appreciate for want of 
knowledge. They will be embarrassed py the questions of more 
intelligent persons. They will see that the successful workers 
are those who have laid a broad and deep basis of general 
knowledge, whose minds are disciplined by hard study, and 
quickened by a comprehension of the principles which underlie 
practical operations in various departments. Seeing this, they 
will determine that their children shall not be left behind in 
the race. The Exhibition has revealed the necessity of educa- 
tion to many a sleepy conservative, who thought that “ old- 
fashioned schools were good enough for his boys.” 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


*« ROME, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 476 A.D.,” is a 
small compilation, chiefly from Mommsen and Niebuhr, and 
is one of a series of books designed to teach ancient history in 
small compass. It is written in a clear and compact style, and, 
in the hands of a teacher who can supply the coloring neces- 
sary to make events vivid and to give them a place in young 
memories, will doubtless prove convenient. 


IT very often happens that students of a foreign language 
are content with making themselves familiar with the poems 
and dramatic pieces of leading authors. These often embrace 
the literary masterpieces, and afford sufficient acquaintance 
with the main characteristics of those authors’ style and 
thought to enable one to “appear intelligent’ when the 
literature of the tongue is under discussion. But no genuine 
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student is content with mere seeming, and it needs but little 
reflection to convince one that poetic and dramatic phraseol- 
ogy include but a small part of the immense store of expres- 
sion that belongs to a language. The dramatic style abounds 
in idioms and colloquial phrases which are especially useful to 
a person who wishes to learn to speak; but one may become 
master of them all, and yet not know enough to write half a 
dozen sentences of ordinary prose. The vocabulary that is in 
common colloquial use is very small, and any newspaper con- 
tains hundreds of words that do not appear in conversation. 
For those students of German who have progressed beyond the 
simplest reading, the volume before us of * “‘ SELECTIONS FROM 
GOETHE’S PROSE WORKS” willhave special value. Here, in the 
form of a manual, are well-chosen portions of the “ Autobiog- 
raphy,” “ Letters from Switzerland,” and “ Wilhelm Meister ;” 
portions long enough to be in a sense complete in themselves, 
and sufficiently varied in style to give wide familiarity with 
the scope of the language. Mr. Hart has appended a few 
most excellent explanatory notes, which will enable the reader 
to understand allusions otherwise obscure. 


To make good citizens it is necessary first to make good 
men, and intelligence is one of the fundamental requisites of 
high character. The specific intelligence which relates to the 
government of one’s own country ought to be a part of popu- 
lar education. We therefore welcome a new edition of* “ THE 
SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS,” which has met with deserved success. It is 
a good popular exposition of the principles of democratic 
government. 

* “ LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS,” by Philip Mag- 
nus, is a small manual designed as introductory to the study of 
physical science, by showing the relation of mechanics to the 
other branches of physics. The illustrations are simple, but 
it strikes us that the mathematical formule are out of place 
in a book for beginners. There is an appendix containing 
examination papers from various European institutions. 


THE study of history is often so conducted as to be one of the 





2 By James M. Hart. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ‘John Wiley & Sons. 
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most profitless of occupations. A correct rehearsal of events 
is thought to indicate the possession of useful information, 
while, in reality, it may be only a deceptive cover for ignorance. 
Parrot-talk is quite as edifying as the perfunctory recitation of 
a child who is crammed with names and dates, but who yet has 
no vivid perception of the meaning of history. The difficulty 
in elementary education is to secure for pupils that amount of 
historical information which is necessary to make them fairly 
intelligent, and at the same time to fix in their minds a correct 
conception of the motives, principles, and outward circum- 
stances that control human action. Though only the most 
general results can be secured, in either of these respects, yet to 
fail in either is to lose the time devoted to the study. If 
names and dates are not connected in the pupil’s mind with 
the broader facts of human nature, they will have no interest 
for him after examination-day, and will soon be forgotten. If 
these general facts alone be imparted, the habit of loose gen- 
eralization and of inaccurate statement will neutralize all the 
benefit derived from the possession of them. The question is, 
How can a teacher, in the limited time at her disposal, give 
to her classes both the facts and the teachings of history? 
Her success must depend partly upon her personal explana- 
tions, but largely upon the suggestions of the text-book. And 
since she cannot use the bulky “ standard historians,” she must 
have recourse to compilations. *‘‘ LANDMARKS OF HISTORY,” 
by Rev. C. S. Dawe, has the merit, uncommon in a manual, of 
presenting prominent events in their proper color and relation. 
It has been usual in school histories to sacrifice everything to 
condensation. Mr. Dawe shows us that this is unnecessary. 
He excludes a great many details, retaining only the “ land- 
marks ;” but these latter he fastens surely in the memory by 
making a glowing picture of each. A few words, for instance, 
fix forever in the mind the characteristics of the Huns. It is 
better to do this than to narrate in full outline the various in- 
cursions of that war-loving tribe, which, however well recited, 
would inevitably go the way of the great crowd of uninterest- 
ing minor facts. To the historical series of the same publisher 
belong histories of Greece, Rome, and England, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, and of France, by Sutherland Menzies. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Our Frontispiece is engraved from a pen 
drawing, after a method devised by the Photo- 
Engraving Company of New York. This com- 
pany has made remarkable advances in the modes 
of copying landscape work. They have done so 
much to perfect and cheapen the transfer of the 
artist’s work to the printed page that the illustra- 
tion of books is likely to become the rule rather 
than the exception. Their enterprise and perse- 
verance should reap a rich reward. 


Dr. Fischer’s new ‘‘Elements of 
Latin” is making a commotion among those who 
are interested in improved school-books, as well as 
among those who have “interests” in “the old 
books” and so-called “old methods.” A writer in 
the New England Yournal of Education, who 
knows enough to fear that Fischer’s Method may de- 
stroy his occupation and his income, intimates that 
he has “seen many other Latin books which did just 
what Fischer claims,” etc. But why does he not 
mame some one of the many? Moreover, he as- 
serts that Fischer is not “‘ progressive.” But why 
does he not submit the proofs? The Latin teachers 
will not be satisfied with empty assertion from 
persons interested in propagating wrong methods. 
A writer in the New York Times makes a greater 
display of objections. He objects to the “pro- 
nunciation ”—because C. T. L. was not properly 
taught in his boyhood. He objects to some of Dr. 
Fischer’s “ definitions ”—because they are not the 
same which passed muster in the old-time gram- 
mars. And he also objects to some “inaccurate 
translations,” thereby winning the derision of real 
Latin scholars, and proving the absurdity of his 
pretenses to knowledge of the Latin. With these 
two exceptions the testimony for Fischer’s new 
book is all on the other side. 


The Independent: “It isan unusually satis- 
factory text-book. It is written in the light of the 
most modern scholarship, even Roby being im- 
proved upon. The pupil, studying it with a 
teacher of any competence whatever, will be 
grounded in the principles of the language ina 
manner simply impossible not long ago.” 

The Albany Times: “For self-instruction 
it is the best Latin book we have ever examined, 
and it is likely to supersede all others in prepara- 
tory schools.” 


The Herald of Health: “ The author is one 
of the few living scholars qualified to perform such 
a task. The skill with which he has adapted a 
consecutive and accurate history to the grammati- 
cal purpose in view has gained for him the ap- 
plause of the best scholars. * * * His rules 
and definitions are clear and concise.” 


Christian at Work: “The fruits of Dr. 





Fischer’s practical learning are so well arranged 
and distributed in this most scientific little work 
that it is easy to see that he has rendered a real 
service in the interest of thoroughly well-grounded 
methods of study. We commend heartily a gram- 
mar so simple, so comprehensive, so rational in its 
rules and so scientific in its methods.” 


The Boston Post: “ Dr. Fischer has made a 
very strong bid for superiority. He has bent all 
his experience and ingenuity to enable the student 
to read and understand the classical authors in the 
shortest possible time. The result is a very ef- 
fective instrument of instruction.” 

The N. Y. Evening Mail: “It is the work 
of a man who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
latest results of the Latin studies of German 
scholars. He has given the young learner just 
enough for his purpose, without bothering him 
with refinements for which he will have as yet no 
use, everything being clearly and concisely ex- 
plained. The exercises are truly and gradually 
progressive, beginning with the simplest combina- 
tions and ending with the more difficult. All the 
Latin is good classical Latin.” 


The Art of Reading Music, by Mrs. L. 
B. Humphreys, is meeting. with enthusiastic ap- 
proval wherever tested. The system is natural 
and most successful. It enables pupils to learn to 
read music at sight, as readily as they learn to 
read the first lessons of their primers. The day is 
not distant when Mrs. Humphreys’ plan will be 
recognized as revolutionizing the art of teaching 
music in our schools. 


A Timely Discourse on School Ap- 
paratus, in circular form, showing a practical 
way of meeting some of the wants of the school- 
room, is now ready, and will be mailed to any 
address on application, with stamp. Address J 
W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 


Teachers, more than any other class, 

are interested in suztable exercise for themselves 
and their pupils. Hence, we give testimony con- 
cerning Dr. Yohnson’s Health Lift. 
‘Geo. S. Woodman, M. D., Lynn, 
Mass. : I have been for some years an interested 
observer of the good effects of a judicious use of 
the Health Lift. I zow am gratified to find that 
“Dr. Johnson’s Home Health Lift,” light, com- 
pact, and inexpensive as it is, affords the same 
hygienic and curative advantages which, before, 
have been attainable only from cumbersome and 
expensive machines. The ingenious simplifying of 
so valuable an apparatus is a benefaction. 1 
trust it will be appreciated, and zs benefits ex- 
tended to the many, which, before Dr. Johnson’s 
invention, were necessarily confined to the few. 
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